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result of my extreme youth and my gratitude. You have
made a woman of me.5
'Give up/ said I, cthe engagement which you have at
Rimini. We will stop two days in Bologna, and then you
shall come to Venice with me, dressed as a girl and under
another name. I defy the manager of the opera here to
discover you.3
*Your will shall be mine. I give myself to you without
reserve.5
The story she told me, her talent, her candour, her deli-
cacy, her misfortunes, all increased my love for her. I de-
cided to give our union the sanction of law and religion,
and to make her my wife, for according to the theories I
then upheld, I should by so doing increase our mutual tender-
ness and esteem, and gain the respect of society.
Teresa's talents would supply us with the means of exist-
ence until I could put my own to some account; and al-
though I had no idea what pursuit I should follow, I felt
confident of succeeding in any I might choose. But in the
meantime she would have too great an advantage over me.
Our mutual love might weaken, and certainly my amour-
frop-e would suffer if we depended on her talent alone. In
the long-run it might change the nature of our feeling for
each other. My wife might come to consider herself the
protector instead of the protected, in which case I felt that
my love for her would change to contempt, I determined to
sound her before taking the important step.
i cMy beloved Teresa,5 I said, CI must speak to you quite
openly. You must understand the position we are in/ I
know you, but you do not know me. In the first place, you
think I am rich. I am not; as soon as my purse is empty I
shall be at an end of rny resources. You think, perhaps, that
I am well born, but my position is no better, if not worse,
than your own. I have no lucrative talent, no employment,
no certainty of having anything to live on a few months
hence. I have no relations, no friends, no claim on any one,
and no solid prospects for the future. I have youth, health,